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SOMETIME, in a few months or a 

few years, you will probably go out 
looking for a job. The employer with 
whom you talk will want to know all 
that he can find out about you. He will 
depend in part upon his own impres- 
sion, but he will not stop at that. He 
will ask for references; for the names 
of principals, teachers, or others who 
know you. 

The employer will send to these per- 
sons blanks with questions about you, 
about your grades, your intelligence, 
your skill in various lines, your char- 
acter and personality. Among the ques- 
tions this one is sure to appear: “Does 
the applicant get along well with other 
people?” That is a question which is 
rarely if ever left out. 

The answer is extremely important. 
If one is not cooperative it is hard for 
him to get a job or to hold one. It is 
harder still for him to earn and receive 
promotions. More workers fail because 
they are not cooperative than because 
they lack unusual ability or skill. It 
behooves everyone, therefore, to learn 
the difficult art of cooperation early 
in life before habits are firmly fixed. 

If you are looking forward to a voca- 
tion, why not get the jump on your 
future employer by asking yourself a 
few questions before he has a chance 
at you? Here are a few which you 
might consider: 

When you are working with other 
people, do you insist on having your 
own way at every important point? If 
so, you will have plenty of trouble. 
You may state your own position—you 
should do that—but if others do not 
agree with you, are you willing to com- 
promise? Can you go along with your 
associates if they do not accept all of 
your ideas? 

Are you quick to anger, or is your 
temper under control? Can you argue 
without quarreling? Do you avoid sar- 
casm in conversation and discussion? 

Are you a “knocker”? If you don’t 
like the way things 
are going, do you 
cause all the trouble 
you can about it 
or do you discuss 
the difficulties in a 
quiet, constructive 
way? 

If you hear some- 
thing to the detri- 
ment of a friend, an 
employer or a fel- 
low worker, do you 
peddle the gossip about or do you keep 
the information to yourself—providing 
the matter does not directly concern 
you? Ponder this question carefully, 
for your future success may depend 
upon your answer. 

Are you loyal to your school or your 
employer or to your fellow students? 
Do you stand by your fellow workers? 
Do you stand by your friends? Are you 
concerned about their success as well 
as your own? Do you turn against them 
on slight provocation, or do you stead- 
fastly support them, even through 
trouble, so long as your conscience 
permits you to do so? 

Are you really determined to “get 
along with people”? You can do it if 
you cultivate good will, poise and un- 
failing friendliness. 


Walter E. Myer 








STILL UNDER DICTATORSHIP. 











JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Czechoslovakia was freed from occupation by the 


German Nazis in World War II only to fall under the control of Communist Russia. 


Will Czechs Revolt? 


There Are Signs that Proud, Democratic People of Czechoslovakia 


Are Turning Against Russian Rule 


USSIA is having serious trouble in 

Czechoslovakia. That little nation 
of 12%% million people has been show- 
ing its distaste for Communist dicta- 
torship to an increasing extent. There 
is growing evidence that great masses 
of the Czechoslovakian people long 
for a return of freedom. 

Workers in Czechoslovakia’s excel- 
lent factories are slowing down on the 
job in numerous cases. They are 
not turning out all the machines and 
armaments that Russia is demanding. 
Refugees from the country say that 
the Czech workers even carry out 
brief strikes against the Communist 
regime from time to time. 

Many Czech farmers are not de- 
livering crops as ordered, so there is 
some shortage of food in the cities. 
The food shortage can cause a new 
drop in industrial output; for, if 
workers are unable to get enough 
food, they cannot do an efficient job 
in the factories. The farmers are thus 
helping indirectly to upset Russia’s 
plan to keep Czechoslovakia as a serv- 
ant state for turning out valuable 
manufactured goods. 

Russia is finding that she no longer 
can count upon the loyalty of many 
Czech Communists who have served 
her since 1946. Thousands of them 
appear to realize they made a mistake 


in listening to Moscow’s false prom- 
ises of an easy life under communism. 
Those unhappy Communists are try- 
ing, where possible, to avoid carrying 
out the party’s orders. 

Russia is undoubtedly concerned 
over the growing anti-Communist 
feeling in Czechoslovakia. The Soviet 
Union lost control of Yugoslavia when 
that country refused to follow Mos- 
cow’s orders. Russia doesn’t want the 
same thing to happen in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The Russian-controlled, Communist 
government in Czechoslovakia is re- 
vealing the story of the country’s 
troubles in official statements. It is 
quite clear that a “terror campaign” is 
being carried on to try to frighten 
the people into accepting dictatorship 
without protest. 

A recent speech by the Czech presi- 
dent, Communist Klement Gottwald, 
set off the “terror campaign.” Gott- 
wald said that there was a conspiracy 
within the Communist Party itself 
to overthrow his government. He 
charged that the plotters wanted to 
turn from Moscow and cooperate with 
free, western nations—as Yugoslavia 
has done. 

A first step in the purge was to 
eliminate leading members of the 

(Concluded on page 2) 


War Needs vs. 
Civilian Goods 


Some Shortages Will Develop 
as Military Production 


Rises to Its Peak 


INCE the outbreak of war in Korea, 

and the beginning of our nation’s 
military build-up, the American peo- 
ple have been getting warnings that 
they will have to make sizable sacri- 
fices for the defense effort. Shortages 
of clothing, household equipment, au- 
tomobiles, and many other items have 
been predicted. 

This spring, however, in advertis- 
ing an “anniversary sale,” a_ big 
Washington, D. C., department store 
was able to say: “We’re bulging at 
the seams. Today ... we have the 
largest stock of merchandise we have 
ever owned.” Many other stores find 
themselves in almost the same situa- 
tion. The public is still free to choose 
from a vast range of goods. 

A few items—certain sizes of tires, 
for instance—have become 
Prices have risen considerably since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict. 
But, in general, the consumer has little 
or no trouble in finding what he wants 
to buy. No big scarcity of civilian 
goods has yet developed. 

Does this situation mean that we 
are going to avoid shortages after all? 
Federal officials say it does not. They 
explain that the full effects of the de- 
fense build-up simply have not hit the 
retail stores yet. Merchants are now 
selling items that were produced be- 
fore the defense effort got well under 
way. Lately, though, the federal gov- 
ernment has begun limiting produc- 
tion of certain kinds of civilian goods. 
So when merchants begin running 
short, they may sometimes find it 
hard to replenish their supplies. 

Charles E. Wilson, U. S. Director 
of Defense Mobilization, says the 

(Concluded on page 6) 


scarce. 


AUTOMOBILE factories are cutting back 
production for lack of steel. The steel 
is going into armaments. 
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‘Czechoslovakia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Czech government and party who were 
suspected of disloyalty to Moscow. 
Viadimir Clementis, former foreign 
minister, and four other top officials 
were arrested. They are to be put 
on trial on charges of treason. Several 
industrial and agricultural leaders, 
were arrested on charges of failing 
to enforée plans to increase production 
in factories, and on the farms. 

A number of Czech diplomats were 
called home from their posts in foreign 
countries, presumably because they 
were too friendly toward the West. 
The Czech ambassador to the United 
States was among the diplomats sum- 
moned to report in the Czech capital. 

Communists without office, ordinary 
party members, are being investigated. 
At least 170,000, according to official 
Czech figures, have already been re- 
moved from party membership on sus- 
picion of disloyalty. Many probably 
were sent to prison-labor camps. 

The purge is continuing. The Czech 
regime apparently is determined to 
build a smaller party, one that it hopes 
can be counted upon to follow Mos- 
cow’s orders under all circumstances. 
It is quite possible that the party 
membership may be reduced from its 
present 1% million to a million, or 
even less. Thus about one twelfth of 
the entire Czech population would be 
the backbone of communism to enforce 
a Russian-style dictatorship. 

Whether the Czech Communist mi- 
nority can control the millions who 
long for freedom remains to be seen. 
The Communists in power have a big 
advantage now, in that they control 
the police and the army. They can 
and do put people in jail or in labor 
camps at will. There is not a day or 
a night when an anti-Communist 
Czech can feel safe from arrest. 

Nevertheless, freedom-loving Czechs 
appear ready to act whenever the op- 
portunity arises. The evidence of that 
readiness may be seen in the work 
slow-downs in the factories, the hold- 
ing back of crops by farmers, the risks 
that anti-Moscow officials have taken 
in trying to restore independence of 
the Czechoslovak nation. The present 
purge, or wave of arrests, is evidence 
of the seriousness of the resistance to 
Moscow dictatorship. 


IN 


THREE LIONS 


COMMUNISTS parading in Prague, the Czechoslovak capital 


The Czech resistance shows clearly 
that Russia can maintain her hold 
only by force over people who once 
knew freedom. If the resistance grows, 
it may keep Russia so occupied with 
police actions that she cannot under- 
take new acts of aggression. If Rus- 
sia starts a war, she almost certainly 
faces grave dangers from sabotage of 
factories, railway lines, and troop en- 
campments within the countries she 
now controls. Resistance by people 
like the Czechs can be almost as im- 
portant in checking Soviet plans for 
aggression as is the building of armies 
by the western nations. 


Central Location 


It is easy to see why dictatorial 
nations like Russia seek to control 
Czechoslovakia. The country is small, 
about the size of Louisiana. How- 
ever, it is located in almost the exact 
center of the continent of Europe. It 
is surrounded by Poland, Romania, 
Hungary, Austria, and yermany. 
Czechoslovakia has good railroads and 
highways. Its geographic position 
and transport facilities alone make 
the country desirable to nations seek- 
ing routes for the quick movement of 
aggressive armies. 

Czechoslovakia is, furthermore, a 
wealthy country. It has valuable de- 
posits of coal, iron ore, lead, zinc, and 
mercury. It has uranium, which is 
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needed for making atomic weapons. 
Industry is highly developed. Prod- 
ucts include heavy machinery, textiles, 
gloves, glassware, shoes, and, above 
all, excellent, modern weapons from 
the world-famous Skoda armament 
works at Pilsen. Thick forests provide 
valuable timber and wood pulp for 
making paper. 3ountiful crops of 
barley, wheat, oats, corn, sugar beets, 
and fruits are raised. 

Czechoslovakia was made an inde- 
pendent nation as World War I came 
to an end. It had been a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire for about 
300 years. When the empire joined 
Germany in the war against France, 
England, and, later, the United States, 
some Czech leaders saw the chance to 
gain freedom. Thomas Masaryk was 
one of the leaders. He came to the 
United States and enlisted the aid of 
President Woodrow Wilson. On May 
30, 1918, a group of Czechoslovaks 
drafted a plan for independence in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In a sense, 
therefore, the Czechoslovak Republic 
was born in our country. 

The republic was formally pro- 
claimed on October 18, 1918, as Ger- 
many and her Austrian-Hungarian 
allies were beginning to give up the 
fight. Masaryk became the first presi- 
dent. A democratic constitution was 
adopted. 

Czech laws established maximum 
working hours for labor, put a check 
on child labor, and provided sickness 
insurance and other social benefits 
for the people. Huge estates were 
broken into farms of a maximum of 
350 acres, and these were operated by 
modern methods. Education was kept 
at a high standard. Some government 
policies were criticized for being so- 
cialistic, but they were approved by 
the majority of people. 

Disaster first struck Czechoslovakia 
in 1938. Nazi leader Adolph Hitler 
took a small part of the country, 
Sudetenland, in which lived a German 
minority population. Hitler did so 
with the consent of France and Great 
3ritain in the famous Munich agree- 
ment of September 30, 1938. Those 
countries did not then feel that they 
were prepared to risk war with Ger- 
many to help Czechoslovakia. 

Hitler promised to make no more 
territorial demands in Europe. He 
broke that promise, however, and took 
over all of Czechoslovakia in 1939. 
Its freedom gone, it remained under 
cruel Nazi occupation throughout 
World War II. 


At the time of the Munich agree- 
ment, Eduard Benes was the presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. He left the 
country in exile after the agreement 
was drawn up, because he felt his 
country had been betrayed. With the 
end of World War II, he returned to 
lead Czechoslovakia again. However, 
Russian troops had liberated much of 
the nation from Nazi occupation, and 
the Soviet leaders immediately went 
to work to promote communism. 


Communist Power Grew 


In 1946, elections were held, and the 
Communists, although falling far 
short of winning a majority of seats 
in the parliament, did win more than 
any other single party. Their leader, 
Klement Gottwald, became premier, 
Eduard Benes continued to be presi- 
dent. (These are the two highest 
executive posts in Czechoslovakia. ) 

The Communists proceeded slowly at 
first. Russia promised to respect the 
independence of Czechoslovakia. Pres- 
ident Benes hoped his country could 
keep friendly relations with both the 
Soviet Union and the free, western 
world. The first blow to this hope 
came in 1947. Moscow then managed 
to keep Czechoslovakia from accepting 
American aid, through the Marshall 
plan for rebuilding European nations. 
Russia was determined to prevent 
Czech ties with the West. 

The Czech Communists gained con- 
trol of the police and began to work 
their way into command of the army. 
Reports of arrests and of people being 
sent to prison camps began to be heard. 
Dissatisfaction grew. It was expected 
that the Communists would lose power 
in elections planned for 1948. 

3efore the elections could be held, 
the Communists struck. In February 
1948, Gottwald sent Communist militia 
into the streets with rifles. Commu- 
nist committees took over control of 
factories and villages. Priests and 
pastors were jailed to check freedom 
of religion. Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk, son of the founder of the 
Czech republic, committed suicide in 
despair over what was happening to 
his country. 

Communists assumed control of the 
press and directed what news should 
be published. Gottwald became pres- 
ident. Benes retired to the country 
home where he died after a few 
months of illness. 

Freedom thus vanished from Czech- 
oslovakia for a second time within a 
dozen years. 
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“Something Can Be Done About 
Acne,” by Charlotte Ware, McCall's. 


Many young people are troubled by 
acne. They will be glad to know of a 
simple, available, and inexpensive 
treatment reported in the New York 
State Medicine. It con- 
trols acne and clears the skin in from 
two to sixteen weeks. 

Dr. Abner Kurtin and Dr. Rouben 
Yonteff of Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York worked for years to perfect the 
treatment. It employs the use of a 
salve which is applied every night. 
After constant applications, the skin 
will begin to react to the sun. If 
treatment is rigorously maintained, 
improvement is rapid. Usually by the 
end of the fifth week a majority of the 
patients have a clear, acne-free skin. 

If you think you have acne, go to 
a doctor. 


Journal of 


If his diagnosis agrees with 
yours, he can prescribe the proper oint- 
ment and give you the necessary in- 
structions for its use. 


“With Army Nurses Somewhere in 
Korea,” by Gertrude Samuels, New 
York Times Magazine. 

There 260 Army 
Korea, serving in 10 hospitals in- 
cluding a_ prisoner-of-war hospital. 
The conditions under which they live, 
the threat of epidemic diseases, the 
hours they work tell the story of their 
amazing contribution. So devoted and 
so humble are they in their service to 
the wounded fighting men of all coun- 
tries that they seem a species apart 


are nurses in 


from ordinary people. 

Every nurse knows why she is in 
Korea. She volunteered for an over- 
seas assignment. She knew it would 
involve great tests of skill, endurance, 
and courage. She is passing those 
tests with flying colors. 

Unfortunately there are far too few 
nurses in Korea, according to doctors 
there, for the great the 
theatre of war. These heroic women 
are looking to others of their profes- 
sion to understand the crying need 
and to respond by joining them. 


needs of 


“Everybody Takes Pen in Hand,” 
editorial comment in San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


In practically every newspaper in 
the country, the volume of letters 
from readers has tripled in the last 
two weeks. It’s virtually all on one 
subject—the Truman-MacArthur de- 
, bate. 

Some of this reaction is the result 
of an awakened public interest in 
what we call “foreign affairs.” It 
indicates, among other things, that a 
considerable part of the public is grow- 
ing increasingly aware that there are 
no longer any “foreign affairs,” but 
that all news is local news, whether 
events happen in Korea or Iraq. 

Some letters seem to have been writ- 
ten more in anger than in concern. 
Many disagree with the viewpoint of 
the paper in which they are published. 
That’s all right. The important fact 
is that the public is aroused. 

If some substantial part of this in- 
terest can be kept up, the process of 
democracy will improve. It will be- 
come stronger as the people grow 
wiser from continued thoughtful ex- 
amination of the evidence and bring 
their will to bear upon government. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE is one of the country’s best highways 





New Construction Needed 





American 


T looks like a big year for motorists. 
According to the American Auto- 
mobile Association, more than 63 mil- 
lion Americans—a number 
are expected to take automobile vaca- 
tions in 1951. Unless conditions in 
Korea or elsewhere much 
worse, the present emergency is not 
expected to curtail motoring. 
Nonetheless, car owners are going 
to feel the effects of the defense pro- 
gram. They will find worn-out high- 
ways and dilapidated bridges in many 
parts of the nation. Rearmament is 
definitely putting a crimp in road re- 
pair and construction. For example, 
many bridges which need to be re- 
will have to while 
longer because of the great need for 


record 


become 


placed serve a 
steel in the defense program. 

Fortunately 1950 
biggest road-construction years 
the highway-building era of the 1920's. 
More than 4 billion dollars was spent 
on U.S. roads. Yet with that 
record, the fact is that for some years 
now our highways have been wearing 
out faster than they have 
placed. 

Behind the present 
lies a 20-year period when compara- 
tively little was done to improve U.S. 
highways. First, the depression of 
the 1930’s curtailed work on the roads. 
Then shortages of material and labor 
during World War II caused the post- 
ponement of highway construction. 

Consequently .our road network to- 
day is not much more extensive than 
it was two decades ago when 26 mil- 
lion motor vehicles were in use. To- 
day about 48 million cars and trucks 
are registered. The increase in vehi- 
cles has added greatly to traffic con- 
gestion and to the wear and tear on 
the surface of our highways. 

Even if we were not engaged in a 
big defense program, the matter of 
keeping our roads in good shape would 
be a difficult one. There is, for ex- 
ample, the problem of financing high- 
way construction and upkeep. 

The federal government has long 
recognized the need for having good 
roads, both for national defense and 
for the general prosperity of the na- 
tion. 
to the states for major highways. 

To receive such aid, the states have 
to agree to spend sums equal to those 


was one of the 


even 


been re- 


road situation 


Therefore, it gives financial aid , 


Highways 


contributed by the federal government, 
and the construction has to meet cer- 
Last year about 640,- 
000 miles of highway were included 
in the road network eligible to receive 
Although this rep- 
resents only about 20 per cent of the 


tain standards. 


federal assistance. 


total mileage of the nation’s roads, it 
includes those most heavily traveled. 

Like other government activities, 
road building is through 
taxes. The gasoline tax is one of the 
favorite devices for raising money for 
highways 


financed 


All states impose such a 
levy and so does the federal govern- 
ment. But faced by rising construc- 
tion costs, most states seek additional 
ways to raise funds. 

solution is for the 
federal government to give more finan- 
cial aid to the states than it is 
Advocates of this plan 
federal government 


One suggested 


now 
doing. 
that the 


Say 
collects 


far more in gasoline taxes and other 


automobile revenue than it spends for 
road work. They think such income 
should be used solely for keeping our 
highways in shape. 

Opponents of the idea say that the 
federal government is going increas- 
ingly into debt. They say it cannot 
afford to take over new burdens at this 
time. 

Some people believe that toll high- 
Ways may be an answer—in part at 
least—to the financing problems. 
Users of toll roads pay a fee for the 
privilege of passing over such thor- 
oughfares. 

One highway of this kind is the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike which runs 
260 miles from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh and is being extended to the 
Ohio line. Users of the four-lane, 
superhighway, traveling over its en- 
tire length, pay from about $5 to $20, 
depending on the size of the vehicle. 
The Turnpike is highly popular with 
motorists, and has been very profitable. 

These are some of the major prob- 
lems facing our highway officials. The 
way in which they are handled will 
affect the entire nation, for highways 
are vital to our country’s welfare. 
They accommodate millions of cars, 
buses, and trucks daily. To keep this 
vast amount of traffic moving, and to 
keep accidents down to a minimum, we 
need more highways and must improve 
and widen our existing ones. 


Newsmaker 


Senator Fulbright 


The 


agency, 





government’s big lending 
the Reconstruction 
Corporation (RFC 
The man most responsible 
the RFC is 
Fulbright. It was a 
Fulbright 


activities of 


Finance 
, is now being re- 
organized. 
for reforming 
James William 
Senate committee headed by 
that reported 
top officials of this organization, after 
Now the RFC 
is being rebuilt along lines suggested 
weeks ago by the Senator 
authority of a 


Senator 


improper 
a long investigation. 


under the 
director (see 
news note entitled New Job for Sym- 
imgton on page 5). 

Senator Fulbright, a Democrat from 
Arkansas, assumed the duty of watch- 
ing RFC two ago, 
when he became chairman of a sub- 
committee dealing with banking prob- 
lems. In 1949, he called for a hear- 
ing when he learned that the manager 
of an RFC branch had been employed 
at a high salary by a watch company 
The company had just been granted a 
six-million-dollar loan by the RFC. 

When RFC directors failed to take 
the kind of action Senator Fulbright 
thought they should against the per- 
involved in this deal, he called 
for a full-scale Senate investigation 
of the agency. Thus was launched 
the inquiry which has made headlines 
from coast to coast, with charges that 
high officials yielded to’ undue influ- 
ence in granting loans. 

Fulbright, who is 46, 
and varied background. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Arkan- 
sas in 1925. While there, one of his 
professors suggested that instead of 
entering the lumber business, as he 
had intended, he should 
Rhodes scholarship. He won 
scholarship and studied at 
University in England. 

Later he was a professor, then pres- 
ident of the University of Arkansas, 
before being elected to the U. S. House 
1942. 
years later he went to the Senate. 

In the upper house of 
Senator Fulbright soon became a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Two years ago that group 
made him chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which has investigated the 
RFC. He is member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Fulbright has long sup- 
ported the idea of active U. S. partici- 
pation in 


single 


operations years 


sons 


has a wide 


for a 
the 
Oxford 


try 


of Representatives in Two 


Congress, 


also a 


international affairs. He 
has always been a strong backer of 
the United Nations. He spon- 
sored a plan under which foreign 
students attend American schools and 
U.S. students study abroad. 


also 
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The Story of the Week 


New Job for Symington 


Stuart Symington faces a difficult 
task as new head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The big lend- 
ing agency has been severely criticized 
as a result of charges made in a Sen- 
ate investigation. The investigating 
committee reported that some top RFC 
officials made loans after being im- 
properly “influenced” by persons in 
and out of government. 

Symington’s appointment is Presi- 
dent Truman’s first step in reorgan- 
izing RFC. Under a new plan, the 
five-member board of directors is abol- 
ished and is replaced by a single di- 
rector—Symington. He is scheduled 
to take office today. 

A native of Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, the new RFC chief is 49. He 
was educated at Yale University and 
began a career in industry in 1923. 
During the last war he built the larg- 
est airplane armament plant in the 
world. This organization was oper- 
ated by a St. Louis company of which 
he became head in 1937. 

In 1945, Mr, Symington took over 
the job of dispos- 
ing of surplus war 
property and mate- 
rials for the fed- 
eral government. 
Two years later he 
became the first 
Secretary of the 
Air Force. In 
April 1950, he 

*e« shifted to another 
important post, 
National Security Re- 


Symington 


head of the 
sources Board. 

Although Symington’s appointment 
has not, at this writing, been confirmed 
by the Senate, he can take office pend- 
ing that approval. 


Water for Mexican Farms 


The United States is aiding Mexico’s 
efforts to turn arid desert into rich 
farmland. The U. S. Export-Import 
Bank has lent our southern neighbor 
31 million dollars to construct dams 
and canals that will supply enough 
water to irrigate several hundred 
square miles of Mexican countryside. 
Of direct benefit to the United States 
will be the Falcon Dam. It is being 
built by our own country and Mexico, 
on the Rio Grande. 

Man-made irrigation works are es- 
pecially needed in Mexico because large 
regions of the country do not have suf- 
ficient rainfall for raising food. Asa 
result, many of the 25 million Mexican 
people live on a very scanty diet. 

Until fairly recently, only a few new 
irrigation projects had been built in 
Mexico since the eighteenth century, 
when the country was a colony of 
Spain. Now, under President Miguel 
Aleman, as much as 10 per cent of the 
nation’s budget is being spent on irri- 
gation. Last year alone, the Mexicans 
completed five great dams, and they 
are working on five others, including 
one which, when finished, will be the 
largest in Latin America. 


Korean Strategy 


Under a new rotation policy, veteran 
combat soldiers are gradually being 
brought home from Korea for rest and 
are being replaced by fresh troops. 


This is significant and encouraging 
news, say military experts. The 8th 
Army must be in fine shape, they say, 
if it can spare battle-wise veterans at 
this time. 

The reason the words at this time 
are stressed is that a large-scale Com- 
munist Chinese counter-offensive is ex- 
pected soon. Our Army leaders are 
certain the enemy is building up his 
strength for a determined attempt to 
drive General James Van _ Fleet’s 
United Nations forces into the sea. 

This attack, some predict, will come 
at the start of the Korean rainy sea- 
son,in June. (It is recalled that Com- 
munist soldiers started the invasion 
of South Korea on June 25, 1950.) 
Enemy strategists know that soggy 
ground and flooded roads can greatly 
slow troop-carrying trucks and 
armored vehicles, which we use to a 
greater extent than do the Communists. 

There is a possibility that the 8th 
Army will launch a massive drive 
against the enemy concentrations in 
Korea before they have a chance to 
strike at us. Some people expect Van 
Fleet to hurl a great assault against 
the Communist center, then follow it 
up with lightning movements to en- 
circle and destroy enemy units. In 
any case, the opinion of experts is that 
the 8th Army is now strong and con- 
fident. 


Health Survey 


A nation-wide “survey of sickness’ 
to aid health authorities in combating 
cancer, diabetes, and other serious dis- 
eases, has been proposed by Senator 
James Murray of Montana. Murray 
recently introduced a bill in Congress 
providing up to three quarters of a 
million dollars for a house-to-house 
count of persons stricken with dis- 
abling ailments. The U. S. Public 
Health Service, assisted by other fed- 
eral agencies and private organiza- 
tions, would conduct the survey in typi- 
cal communities across the country. 

Persons who favor the survey would 
like to obtain answers to these ques- 
tions: What age group suffers most 
from each type of illness? What eco- 
nomic group does a particular disease 
strike most frequently—for example, 
is the ailment more common in low- 
income families than among the well- 
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to-do? How much time from work is 
lost on account of each major disease? 

A similar health survey was made in 
1936. Since that time medical science 
has largely conquered a number of ill- 
nesses, but other ailments are more 
widespread today than they were for- 
merly. Consequently, it is argued, a 
new survey of sickness is needed if we 
are to make plans to improve the na- 
tion’s health. 


Ethiopia Contributes 


Sixteen years ago Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s land, Ethiopia, was attacked 
by the forces of Benito Mussolini. 
Other world powers did little to halt 
the assault. Now, the emperor has 
sent some of his best soldiers to Korea 
to aid the United Nations in the war 
against communism. 

Haile Selassie is sending 1,100 mem- 
bers of his personal bodyguard, which 
is made up of the best fighting men 
in the Ethiopian army. When the 
ruler called for volunteers from the 
bodyguard to go to Korea, more an- 
swered than could be sent. 

The 1,100 who have already sailed 
from Africa have been well trained by 
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Pere David deer, a very rare species. 
died out there about 50 years ago. 


The deer orginally were found in China, but 
There are now only about 300 in the entire world. 


Swedish officers, and are well equipped. 
Commanding the group is an Ethio- 
pian colonel named Kebede Gebre. 
Two Swedish captains who helped in- 
struct the soldiers are also accompany- 
ing them to Korea. 

The Ethiopian force is organized 
along modern lines, like a comparable 
American unit. It consists of an in- 
fantry battalion and a base section. 
Like U. S. troops, the soldiers of Haile 
Selassie fight with rifles, light and 
heavy mortars, anti-tank weapons, and 
other arms, and some of them ride in 
armored cars. 

A number of the Ethiopians are vet- 
erans of the 1935 defense of their 
home land against the Italians. All 
the officers speak French and English 
as well as their native Amharic. 


Japanese Fears 


Newspaper men in Japan report that 
there is much anxiety throughout the 
islands because Russian forces have 
occupied nearby territory. Japanese 
who live on the island of Hokkaido, 
which is particularly close to Russian- 
held land, are especially nervous. 

Hokkaido, about the size of South 
Carolina, has rich natural resources 
and a population of four million. Its 
people have looked forward to pros- 
perous times with the growth of in- 
dustries already developing. Now this 
optimism has been dimmed by the fact 
that Soviet troops have moved into 
the southern end of Sakhalin Island, 
less than 30 miles from the northern 
tip of Hokkaido.. Russian troops also 
occupy the nearby Kuril and Hab- 
domai Islands. 

Japanese were heartened recently 
when the U. S. sent two more Army 
divisions to Japan for garrison duty. 
Meanwhile, about 15,000 of Japan’s 
newly created national police reserve 
have been stationed on Hokkaido. 


Religious Revival 


Religious interest in this country 
has reached a tremendously high peak, 
according to the Associated Press. 
The newspaper wire service reports 
that about 81 million Americans now 
are church members, an all-time rec- 
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ord. This situation has resulted in a 
shortage of clergymen. 

“Little churches all over the country 
are crying for help,” says the AP. 
Many churches have had to close their 
doors for lack of pastors, it is reported. 
Furthermore, in towns which have 
grown in population since the last war, 
there are now neither enough pastors 
nor enough churches. 

This shortage of preachers may soon 
be corrected, though, because more 
men than usual are studying for the 
ministry. There are now almost 13,- 
000 students in Protestant seminaries, 
25,000 in Catholic seminaries, and 
about 300 in rabbinical schools, re- 
ports the newspaper service. Many of 
these are veterans, attracted to the 
study of theology after experiencing 
the horrors of war. 

Meanwhile, national church organi- 
zations, representing various denomi- 
nations, have started a drive to re- 
cruit many more young persons to 
study for the ministry. 


Home Rule for Washington 


Residents of Washington, D. C., 
have long complained that in the na- 
tion’s capital there is “taxation with- 
out representation.” Although Wash- 
ingtonians pay taxes like other Amer- 
icans, they have no voice in gov- 
ernment. The city is subject to the 
authority of Congress—in which there 
are no representatives of the District 
of Columbia. Once again, as has fre- 
quently happened in the past, a bill 
has been proposed which would change 
all this, giving Washington home rule. 

The bill, sponsored by Senators 
Estes Kefauver and Robert Taft, gives 
a form of vote to voteless Washington- 
ians. It provides that the city’s resi- 
dents would elect a city council which 
would administer the District, remov- 
ing it from the supervision of Con- 
gress. 

Many observers insist that this 
change is absolutely necessary. They 
say that Congressional committees, 
with no Washington representatives, 
are not qualified—and not sufficiently 
interested—in governing the federal 
capital. Further, they argue, the pres- 
ent arrangement places an unnecessary 
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burden on Congress when the lawmak- 
ers must pass on strictly local matters, 
major or minor. Finally, they say it 
is a disgrace that the people who live 
in the capital of the world’s leading 
democracy should continue to be vote- 
less. 

On the other hand, there are people 
who oppose any change of this kind. 
They declare that the present system 
has worked well enough in the past. 
We should, they contend, continue to 
abide by the original idea adopted 
when the capital was first established 

that a federal city should be run by 
the federal government. 


Lesson in Democracy 


General MacArthur’s triumphal re- 
turn to the United States provides a 
splendid lesson in democracy to the 
rest of the world. It is not hard to 
imagine what would have happened to 
a Russian general serving abroad if 
he had disagreed with Stalin. Instead 
of returning as a hero and being in- 
vited to address the Russian parlia- 
ment in opposition to Stalin, he would 
have, at best, been retired to private 
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A young boy getting into an elevator 
said to the operator: “Sixth floor, 
please.” 

Lady Operator: 
floor, son.” 

Boy: “Don’t call me son; you’re not 
my mother.” 

Operator: 
didn’t I?” 


“Here’s the sixth 


“Well, I brought you up, 








BARNES IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Let’s not, and save 100 per cent.” 


The doctor dropped the telephone and 
shouted to his daughter: “Hurry, get 


my bag!” 
Daughter: “Why the rush?” 
Doctor: “Fellow called and said he 
can’t live five minutes without me.” 
Daughter: “Oh, dad; that call was for 
me.” 
* * * 


Sweet young thing to sailor: “But 
how can you tell where you’re going out 
on that big ocean, with no highways or 
traffic signs?” 

Sailor. “We steer by the compass. It 
always points to the north.” 

Girl: “That’s silly. Suppose you 
wanted to go south?” 


* * * 


Customer: “I want a half dozen of 
the most uncomfortable chairs made.” 

Furniture clerk: “That’s an odd re- 
quest. Why do you want them?” 

Customer: “For our television guests.” 


* * * 


“When I was in Europe last summer I 
learned to speak Spanish in three weeks.” 

ost nat’s amazing! I can’t understand 
it! 

“Neither could the Spaniards.” 


It is one of several now being built in Germany to relieve the housing shortage. 


life in oblivion, and, at worst, been 
imprisoned or killed. 

Rather than being a sign of weak- 
ness, the Truman-MacArthur contro- 
versy is evidence of the great basic 
strength of our democracy. Citizens 
on the highest or lowest levels are free 
themselves frankly and 
without fear on the vital issues con- 
fronting our nation. American lead- 
ers are not afraid to let the people 
hear all sides in disputes—they have 
confidence in the good judgment and 
fairness of the majority. 

This is not an editorial; it is a 
statement of facts. Enlightened peo- 
ple throughout the world must have 
been impressed with this latest demon- 
stration of America’s faith in freedom 
of speech—in individual liberty—in 
democracy. The Soviet leaders, on the 
other hand, must have been confused 
and bewildered. 


to express 


Farm Crops Shift 


Farmers in many states of the 
Union are making important changes 
in the types of crops they grow. In 
Georgia, Alabama, and other southern 
states once known for their cotton, 
more and more farmers are turning to 
dairying and cattle raising. Mean- 
while, cotton as a farm crop is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Arkansas, and other 
states that lie west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Similar crop shifts are taking place 
in other sections of the country. 
Wheat-growing, which was widespread 
in eastern United States during the 
nation’s early history but which later 
dwindled, is rapidly increasing in that 
region. Moreover, an especially de- 
veloped type of corn is becoming one 
of the big crops in Florida and its 
neighboring states. 

There are numerous reasons for the 
shift to new crops in certain areas, 
agricultural leaders say, but many 
crop changes are being made as the 
result of a nation-wide plan to boost 
food production. Farm experts are 
encouraging farmers everywhere to 
grow the crops best suited to the soil 
and climate of the regions in which 
they live. They also encourage farm- 
ers to diversify their crops, so that the 
failure of one will not mean catas- 
trophe. 





News in Brief 











The Wage Stabilization Board has 
ruled that baseball players’ salaries 
come under the national wage freeze 
This means that none of the approxi- 
mately 10,000 professional ball players 
in the U. S.—including 400 major lea- 
guers—may receive pay higher than that 
of his team’s highest-salaried man last 
year. 

Salaries range all the way from less 
than $1,000 a season, for Class D play- 
ers, to the $125,000 drawn by Ted Wil- 
liams, the Boston Red Sox slugger. An- 
other highly paid man is Stan Musial 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. He re- 
ceived $50,000 last year, and has con- 
tracted for $85,000 this season. Now it 
seems that, barring a change in the 
WSB rule, he will not be able to accept 
the extra $35,000 in 1951. 


* * * 


The first general elections in France 
in five years are scheduled tentatively 
for June 10. For several years, a so- 
called Third Force, in which three po- 
litical parties are joined, has governed 
France. These parties are “in the cen- 
ter,” between the Communist Party on 
one extreme, and General Charles De 
Gaulle’s Rally of the French People on 
the other. 

De Gaulle’s supporters have already 
launched a vigorous campaign to unseat 
the Third Force and gain control of 
the country. 

* * * 


Navy vessels which have been stored 
in “mothballs” since World War II are 
being returned to service at the rate of 
about two a day. Since the Korean 
war started more than 380 have been 
put back into use. These include 13 
aircraft carriers, 2 hattleships, 2 heavy 
cruisers, 77 destroyers and destroyer 
escorts, and 13 submarines. 


* * * 


The 48 State governments spent in 
excess of 13 billion dollars in 1950, an 
all-time high. This represents an in- 
crease of more than 12 per cent over 
1949. All states except Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Ohio, Utah and Ver- 
mont boosted their spending in 1950 
over the year before. The large in- 
crease results largely from rising costs 
of welfare projects, schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions. 

State revenues also reached a new 
high in 1950—about 11.8 billion dollars 
as compared to 10.9 in 1949. 


* * * 


Famine in drought-ridden India is 
developing more quickly than had been 
expected. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has appealed to Congress to 
act quickly to send two million tons of 
grain to the Asian land. 

Several other national leaders ap- 
pealed earlier for U. S. food shipments 
to India. Legislation was introduced 
in Congress weeks ago to authorize a 
190-million-dollar grant to finance the 
proposed grain shipments. As we go 
to press, though, no action has been 
taken. 

* * * 


Housing for defense workers is 
quickly growing into a serious problem 
in many parts of the country. These 
employes are moving from place to place 
to fill new assignments where, in many 
cases, there are not enough houses to 
accommodate them. 

In view of this situation, Congress is 
being asked to create a new defense 
housing agency which would encourage 
home-building projects in areas where 
they are most needed. 
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Shortages 


(Concluded from page 1) 


worst period of shortages will be dur- 
ing the latter part of 1951 and the 
early part of 1952—if world condi- 
tions remain about as they are now. 
During that period, says Mr. Wilson, 
“we will have to wait for some of the 
things that we will want to buy—new 
housing, for instance, and new auto- 
mobiles.” 

But eventually, Wilson continues, 
the nation will be able to expand its 
total output so as to take care of mili- 
tary needs without putting a squeeze 
on civilians; that is, it can do so if 
we manage to avoid all-out war. ; 

Unless an all-out conflict develops, 
shortages will never be as severe as 
they were during World War II. “Few 
goods,” says Mobilization Director 
Wilson, “will disappear completely 
from the market.” Buyers may be put 
to a little inconvenience, but there 
should be no real hardships resulting 
from scarcities. 

Let us look now at some specific 
types of goods, and see how well we 
are likely to be supplied with them 
during the months ahead. 

Automobiles. The auto industry 
must have vast quantities of steel, and 
since steel is the backbone of arma- 
ment production, it is only natural to 
expect a cut in the output of passenger 
cars. During several years of World 
War II, practically no cars were manu- 
factured. 

At present, however, auto-makers 
predict that they will turn out ap- 
proximately 5 million cars during 
1951. This will be about 124 mil- 
lion fewer than last year’s record 
output, but it will still be enough to 
put a large supply of shiny new ve- 
hicles on our streets and highways. 
This spring, as usual, automobile cor- 
porations have been busily making 
plans for bring out new 1952 models. 

Of course, there may appear to be 
a big shortage of cars by the end of 
this year, even though 5 million of 
them are produced. With defense fac- 
tories providing good jobs for vast 
numbers of workers, the demand for 
new autos may be even greater than 
it has been since the end of World 
War II. That is why many families 
who want to buy new cars may have 
to wait. 

The cut in auto production has al- 
ready begun. The government has 


told passenger car manufacturers that, 
during April, May, and June, they are 
to use steel at only 80 per cent of the 
rate at which they used it during 
early 1950. 

Similar restrictions have been 
placed on many other manufacturers 
who use steel. As a result, stores 
may soon be selling fewer refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, toys, musical 
instruments, bicycles, pocket knives, 
record players, and so on. In some 
cases, of course, factories may be able 
to turn out just as many items as 
formerly—if they reduce the amount 
of steel in each. 

Radio and television sets. There 
probably will be fewer of these on 
the market by the end of this year, 
and the demand for them will be heavy. 
But radio and TV sets will by no 
means entirely disappear from the 
stores unless we get into an all-out 
war. The booming television indus- 
try, which produced about 74% mil- 
lion receivers in 1950, plans to turn 
out approximately 5% million during 
the current year. 

Radio and TV companies are af- 
fected by government orders which 
have put limits on the use of copper 
and several other materials, as well 
as steel. Moreover, these companies 
will eventually need to turn much of 
their attention to the production of 
radio and radar equipment for the 
armed forces. Up to now, though, de- 
fense orders for such equipment have 
been coming in very slowly. 

Tires and other rubber products. 
Shortages in this field have already 
appeared. The federal government 
started making cuts in civilian use 
of rubber not long after the Korean 
war began. Just recently it told manu- 
facturers not to furnish spare tires 
with new cars. Auto purchasers are 
not prohibited from buying spares 
separately, however, if they can find 
them. 

Many other rubber products, in- 
cluding toys, sports goods, floor mats, 
and so on, are affected. Their output 
has been reduced, and the government 
has required some items to be made 
entirely of synthetic rubber, so that 
natural rubber can be saved for essen- 
tial uses in defense equipment. A 
great deal of natural rubber is going 
into the federal stockpile, for use in 
case of all-out war. 

So far as rubber is concerned, we 
are in a far better position now than 
during World War II. In that conflict, 
Japan cut off our main supply from 
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steel articles will be in short supply on the home front as defense needs take more 


and more of our steel production. 


Southeast Asia and caused us to have 
a desperate shortage. At present, we 
are getting big shipments of natural 
rubber from overseas, and we also 
have the huge synthetic rubber indus- 
try which was developed to meet the 
World War II crisis. 

This industry is now swinging into 
full production, and may soon be able 
to turn out a million tons per year— 
roughly half as much as the whole 
world can grow of natural rubber. In 
the months to come, civilians can ex- 
pect to get a fairly adequate supply 
of rubber products. 

Homes and other buildings. About 
1% million new homes were started 
in this country during 1950. This 
year, as a result of the defense pro- 
gram, the figure probably will be cut 
down to about a million. The federal 
government has put some restrictions 
on loans for home-building. Officials 
hope, in this way, to limit construction 
and thus conserve scarce materials. 

In general, builders are not expect- 
ing to have serious trouble in finding 
enough material to put up a million 
homes this year. There are likely to 
be some delays, however, on such items 
as wiring, pipes, and sheet metal. 

In certain fields, construction activi- 
ties have been curbed sharply. Fed- 
eral regulations now forbid the erec- 
tion of large buildings for recreation 
or amusement purposes. Bank loans 
for construction of stores and other 
commercial buildings have been lim- 
ited to some extent. 

Clothing. The expanding armed 
forces will need vast amounts of cloth- 
ing and other textile goods. In most 
lines, though, there will be plenty left 
over for civilians. A big rise in U. S. 
cotton production is in prospect, so 
that the severe World War II short- 
ages of shirts and other cotton items 
are not likely to be repeated. Woolen 
goods, on the other hand, may become 
rather scarce and expensive. 

Shoes were rationed during World 
War II. This.time, there probably 
will be no serious shortage of them, 
although the stores may not always be 
able to furnish exactly what you want. 

Food. Civilian food supplies, says 
Mobilization Director Wilson, are 
likely to be a little larger in 1951 than 
in 1950. However, Americans will be 
making high wages this year, so there 
is likely to be a very heavy demand 
for meat, dairy products, fruits, and 
vegetables. Even though there will 
be huge supplies of these items, there 


may not be quite as much as the con- 
sumers will want to buy. 

Paper. During World War II, books 
were printed with narrow margins, 
and sometimes on poor-quality paper. 
Publishers had trouble finding enough 
newsprint to meet their needs. Sta- 
tionery supplies were limited. Schools 
and clubs gathered waste paper to be 
sent to mills as a substitute for wood 
pulp, which was in extremely short 
supply. 

Today we are in the midst of an- 
other paper shortage. Business firms 
which once could get big deliveries of 
envelopes within less than a month 
after placing their orders must now 
wait three or four months. Paper 
manufacturers generally will not let 
their customers have a larger quan- 
tity this year than they bought last 
year. 

Many publishers of newspapers and 
magazines fear that they may have to 
limit the number of their subscribers 
if the shortage gets much worse. 

Summing up. Shortages and bottle- 
necks are likely to develop from time 
to time, as long as our urgent defense 
program continues. But if a major 
war can be avoided, we should get 
through the worst period early next 
year. By 1953, says Mobilization Di- 
rector Wilson, U. S. production prob- 
ably will have expanded enough to 
meet military needs and, at the same 
time, give civilians at least as high a 
standard of living as they enjoyed be- 
fore the Korean war. 

According to present plans, the mili- 
tary program will never take more 
than 20 per cent of all that the nation 
is producing. World War II, at its 
peak, took 45 per cent. 

Our present defense effort, and the 
very minor sacrifices which civilians 
are beginning to make, have already 
started showing results. Here is what 
Charles Wilson says about the record 
to date: 

“Since last July, we have doubled 
the combined active strength of our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—and now 
have about 3 million men under arms. 

“We have placed orders for over 
23 billion dollars’ worth of military 
equipment. Industry is tooling up, 
and deliveries are beginning to come 
off the production lines... . 

“We have begun the expansion of 
our productive capacity. Among our 
goals are the capacity to build 50,000 
airplanes and 35,000 tanks a year, and 
18,000 jet engines a month... .” 
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Science News 











American soldiers in Germany are 
training lead patrols into 
enemy territory and back without be- 
ing spotted. Each man in the 42nd 
Infantry Scout Dog Patrol has a dog 
assigned to him. The two train to- 
gether constantly. The dogs learn to 
crawl through barbed wire and around 
obstacles with their masters, while 
machine-gun fire goes over their heads. 
The soldier can’t give any oral com- 
mands, and the dog mustn’t bark. 

The dogs can warn their masters 
in spite of the fact that they can’t 
growl or bark. One of the ways in 
which the dog says “danger” is by 
raising the fur on the back of his neck. 


dogs to 


This summer, farmers across the 
nation will be using more chemicals 
than ever before to get rid of the 
weeds which spoil their crops. The 
chemicals are used in several ways. 
Some make weeds sprout early. Then 
the weeds are sprayed and destroyed 
before the good plants get very far 
along. Other chemicals are sprayed 
on the fields when the crop is fully 
grown and cannot be damaged. The 
chemicals destroy only weeds. In 
cotton fields, chemicals are used to 
remove the leaves from the cotton 
plants themselves. When only the 
stalks and bolls remain, the cotton 
may be picked easily. 


Scientists at Temple University 
Research Institute in Philadelphia 
have developed a torch as hot:as the 
surface of the sun. It will bore a hole 
through a three-inch concrete wall in 
two minutes. Experts say the torch 
would be very valuable in rescuing the 
trapped victims of enemy air raids. 


The U. S. Air Force has a new de- 
vice for finding what weather condi- 
tions are like in enemy territory. The 
gadget is called the Grasshopper. It 
is dropped behind enemy lines by para- 
chute. When it hits the ground, an 
explosive charge rips off the para- 
chute, turns on the battery, and lifts 
an antenna into the air. The Grass- 
hopper’s weather instruments then go 
to work. Every three hours, the 
Grasshopper sends signals back to its 
home base, giving reports on tempera- 
ture, humidity, air pressuré, and so 
on. The messages continue for about 
15 days. By that time, the batteries 
are worn out, and the Grasshopper 
goes off the air. 


—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


WALKING THROUGH FIRE. This fire- 
man in the Philadelphia Navy Yard is 
testing a new fire-protective suit made of 
fiber glass and aluminum. 
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MANCHURIA is a supply base for Chinese Communist troops in Korea 


“Cradle of Contflict’”’ 





Eyes on Manchuria 


ECAUSE Manchuria is a prize 

which has been fought over for 
centuries, the land has been called a 
“cradle of conflict.” Mongol tribes- 
men, the Manchu people, Chinese, Rus- 
sians, and Japanese all have struggled 
to possess the territory. Communist 
China controls the area now, but So- 
viet Russia has powerful influence in 
the region. 

Manchuria has been very much in 
the the Communist Chi- 
nese armies entered the war in Korea 
against United Nations forces. The 
Chinese use Manchuria as a base for 
their warplanes and as a center for 
storing supplies for their troops in 
Korea. 

A big dispute has arisen in our 
country over whether the UN forces 
should bomb the Manchurian 
Those who want to bomb Manchuria 
say it is necessary if we are to stop 
the Chinese Communists and win the 
war in Korea. Those who have argued 
against bombing Manchuria 
would increase the danger of World 
War III. They have preferred to keep 
fighting limited to Korea if possible. 

For a number of reasons, Manchuria 
is one of the choicest parts of Asia. 
It has rich mineral resources, as well 
as fertile plains and vast forests. The 
territory is strategically located, with 
good seaports on the Yellow Sea. It is 
the most highly industrialized section 
of China; in fact, about three fourths 
of China’s heavy industry is located 
there. 

This area is particularly fortunate 
in having extensive deposits of coal 
and iron, the minerals most necessary 
for the development of modern indus- 
try. A good network of railroads is 
another important factor contributing 
to the advancement of industry. 

These resources were developed to 
the utmost by the Japanese when they 
occupied Manchuria in World War II. 
When they were forced out of the 
area in 1945, they left behind them 
many new factories, hydro-electric 
plants—such as the now famous Suiho 
power dam—mines, and other indus- 
trial facilities. 

Another important reason Manchu- 
ria is prized by her present Commu- 
nist rulers is the fertility of the land. 
Of all the parts of China, she is the 
only one that produces more food than 
the people require. Surpluses of the 
chief crop, soybeans, as well as corn, 
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wheat, rice and other farm produce 
help to supply other less fortunate 
areas of China. 

The struggle for the contrgl of Man- 
churia, which forms the northeast 
part of China and is about as large as 
Texas and California combined, goes 
back many centuries. In early times 
the Mongols and other tribes vied for 
the land. It became known as Man- 
churia after the Manchus gained con- 
trol of it. From 1644 to 1911 Manchu 
emperors ruled all of China, and dur- 
ing this period many Chinese entered 
Manchuria. In 1911 the Chinese Revo- 
lution overthrew the last of the Man- 
chu emperors and Manchuria became 
a part of China. 

During the Manchu rule, two em- 
pires—Japan and Russia—looked en- 
viously at the rich, fertile territory. 
Both later entered it. Under the czars, 
Russians advanced into the area, de- 
manded, and were granted concessions. 
finally succeeded in leasing 
Manchuria’s important Kwantung ter- 
ritory, including Dairen and Port 
Arthur (see map above). In 1905, 
however, Japan won a war with Russia 
and took over the lease. 

In 1932 the Japanese invaded Man- 
churia and set up a puppet state called 
Manchukuo, After the end of World 
War II, Japanese forces quit Man- 
churia, and the area was occupied once 
more by the Russians. Officially, the 
Soviet armies left the territory in 
1946, but actually Russia continued to 
wield great influence there. Soviet 
leaders kept troops in the important 
naval base of Port Arthur and con- 
tinued to enjoy special privileges in 
another strategic port, Dairen. 

At these and other key points in 
Manchuria, the Soviet Union posted 
“military advisers” and other officials 
to ensure the Soviet Union a strong 
influence in the land. 

The chief city and former capital of 
the area is Mukden, a modern, indus- 
trial metropolis of 863,000 people, with 
three airports, and hundreds of busy 
factories. Manchuria, which has a 
population of about 42 million, is now 
officially divided into six provinces, 
each with its own capital. However, 
the territory is administered as a 
whole by a military-type regime, called 
the Northeast People’s Government. 
The chief of this regime is a 45-year- 
old Communist who is named Kao 
Kang. 
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After reading the letter from Joseph 
Sturgis of Philadelphia on “flying 
I am really glad that some 
that 


I am an ama- 


saucers,” 


one else besides me believes 


discs are not balloons. 
teur astronomer and have studied t 

I believe t 
the “flying saucers” are from unkn 
Army and Navy 


heavens for some time. 


sources and only the 
know what they 

I don’t think 
cosmic ray balloons or some new type 


are. 
“flying saucers” are 
of flying missile. RoNNIE POLAND, 
Monroeville, Ohio 
* * 7 

In a letter from a reader in the 
April 2 edition, it was mentioned that 
the “flying saucer” 
fined to the United States alone. Else- 
where I have read reports from 
France, England, and even Russia con- 
cerning “flying saucers.” My opinion 
is that they are top-secret atomic- 
guided missiles for a future war. 
ToM BENTON, 
Vienna, Illinois 


reports were con- 


* * * 


I strongly believe that the Voice of 
America is doing an outstanding job 
that could be improved only if more 
money were available. Since Russia 
is said to be strongly combatting this 
program, the effect of it must be very 
strong inside the Iron Curtain. If the 
program were not so effective I don’t 
think Russia would waste her money 
and time fighting it. 

I believe that this program should 
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be carried on by the State Department, 

as in the past, rather than by any 

other public or private organization. 
CAROL LARSON, 
Lubbock, Texas 


* * * 


I do not believe we should be taken 
in again by Russia and her crude 
propaganda. I think we should defi- 
nitely keep our troops in Germany un- 
til we can be sure Russia will not try 
to conquer her after we leave. 

The Germans are naturally anxious 
to be free of occupation troops, but 
they would undoubtedly rather have 
us keep our forces there than to be- 
come complete slaves of the Russians. 
3y leaving our men in Germany, we 
will reduce danger of Russian inva- 
sion, control, and slavery. 

MYRTLE LOFBLAD, 
Cumberland, Wisconsin 


Pronunciations 


Benes—bé’nésh 

Masaryk—mah’sah-rik 

Viadimir Clementis — viah'di-mir klé- 
mén’tis 

Klement 
vahlt 

Kwantung—kwin-toong 

Dairen—di-rén 


Gottwald —klé’mént gawt’- 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- The Florist 


F you like to work with flowers, you 

may want to become a florist. In its 
broadest sense, this industry or busi- 
ness includes the growing of flowers 
and the process of preparing and sell- 
ing them to the public. Because there 
are three distinct phases of the work, 
the field offers vocational opportunities 
to young people who are scientifically 
inclined, to those with artistic ability, 
and to those with sales aptitudes. 

People who work in greenhouses, 
where the flowers are grown, should 
like the botanical sciences. Their du- 
ties include planting the seeds, keep- 
ing the greenhouse at the proper 
temperature, cultivating the plants, 
and controlling insects and plant dis- 
eases. 

The people who work in the retail 
side of the florist business must have 
artistic ability, if they are to get the 
flowers and plants ready for the cus- 
tomers. If they are to meet the pub- 
lic in a sales capacity, they must have 
general sales ability. Frequently, 
both aspects of the retail work—pre- 
paring the flowers and selling them— 
are done by the same person. 

Throughout the florist business, in 
the greenhouse as well as in the retail 
shop, the workers must have a keen 
sense of timing. Flowers are perish- 
able and the demand for them varies 
a great deal throughout the year. The 
greenhouse worker must see that 
plants and flowers are at their best 
during the periods when the demand 
is greatest. 


Scientific principles govern the ger- 
mination and growth of seeds, but the 
timetable is not a rigid one. Slight 
variations in temperature and in other 
factors affect the rate of a plant’s 
growth. The greenhouseman must 
constantly call upon his scientific 
knowledge, his experience, and his 
innate sense of timing to help him in 
seeing that his Easter flowers, let us 
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say, bloom on Thursday and Friday 
instead of the following Monday. 

Similarly, in the retail shop, the 
personnel must know which flowers 
can be sold and which are just a little 
past their prime. 

A long formal education is not nec- 
essary for those of you who are con- 
sidering this field. If you go to col- 
lege, courses in botany, soil chemistry, 
art, design, merchandising, and store 


management will be helpful. What- 
ever your education, you will learn the 
actual details of the florist business 
through an informal apprenticeship. 
You will begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, either in a greenhouse or in 
a retail shop, and work up to posi- 
tions that require skill and experience. 

There are several advantages in 
being a florist. Greenhouse work is 
challenging, and the jobs in a retail 
shop are varied. In the smaller stores, 
one person may sell, plan displays, 
make corsages, and arrange bouquets. 
In larger shops, there may be some 
specialization, but even so there is 
variety. In all phases of the florist 
business, the work is clean and health- 
ful, and it offers a good balance be- 
tween mental and manual labor. 

Perhaps the major drawback is that 
unless one plans eventually to have his 
own shop, his earnings may not be 
high. Beginners make from $20 to 
$25 a week, while the top positions 
pay from $75 to $100 a week. The 
average for experienced persons is 
probably about $50 a week. 

Incomes for persons who own florist 
shops vary, and depend upon the size 
of the enterprise, its location, and the 
general business ability of the owner. 

A booklet entitled “Establishing and 
Operating a Flower Shop” can be 
obtained for 15 cents (in coin) from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 





Historical Backgrounds -- Dismissed Generals 


a MAcARTHUR’S dismis- 
sal continues to be debated 
throughout the nation, but the occur- 
‘ence is by no means unique in our 


1istory. Many times before famous 
generals have been relieved of their 
commands. 

George Washington dismissed two 
generals—Charles Lee and Horatio 
Gates—in the Revolution. Lee was 
reprimanded, tried by court martial, 
and suspended from the Army for per- 
mitting a retreat at the Battle of 
Monmouth, New Jersey, in 1778. 
Gates was suspended after troops he 
led were defeated in 1780 near Cam- 
den, South Carolina, but he was rein- 
stated two years later. 

In 1848 President James K. Polk 
relieved General Winfield Scott, who 
commanded our forces in the war with 
Mexico. The action followed a long 
feud between the two men. Polk con- 
sidered the officer disobedient and the 
general believed the President had 
treated him unfairly. 

During the War Between the States, 
President Lincoln dismissed a number 
of generals, among them George Brin- 
ton McClellan. McClellan repeatedly 
disagreed with the President’s policies. 
He was finally relieved after the Bat- 
tle of Antietam, in Maryland, when he 
failed to follow the retiring forces of 
General Robert E. Lee. Because of 
this the federal Army missed the 
chance for a great victory Mr. Lincoln 
believed. 

When William Howard Taft was 
President, an influential officer, Gen- 
eral Fred Ainsworth, disagreed 
sharply and often with the basic mili- 
tary policy of the country. Most im- 
portantly, he took issue with the idea 


that the Chief of Staff is superior to 
all other Army officers. Finally, when 
he wrote a memorandum that was 
“grossly insubordinate” he was re- 
lieved of his command. Henry L. Stim- 
son, then Secretary of War, wrote 
some years later that since ‘Ains- 
worth’s relief no important challenge 
has been given to the final authority 
of the Chief of Staff.” 

One of the most celebrated cases of 
an officer’s dismissal in our entire his- 
tory is that of General William (Billy) 
Mitchell, now considered father of our 
Air Force. After World War I, 
Mitchell began to speak out strongly 
for air power. To prove his point, 
he led bombers which sank old battle- 
ships in experiments. 

Nonetheless, the government was 
slow to adopt Mitchell’s ideas—too slow, 
he thought, and he began openly to 
criticize the administration. In 1925, 
after he made a particularly critical 
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remark (in regard to an accident 
which destroyed the dirigible Shenan- 
doah), the general was ordered re- 
lieved of his duties. Then he was 
tried by a military court and found 
guilty of insubordination. He was 
ordered suspended from the service for 
five years. Among the officers who 
made up the court martial which sat 
in judgment of Mitchell was General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

One of our most brilliant combat 
leaders in World War II was General 
George S. Patton. Able as he was in 
battle, Patton’s conduct caused the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors on a number 
of occasions. Finally, in 1945, when 
the general made a remark, comparing 
Nazi power politics with Democratic- 
Republican election struggles in this 
country, he was relieved of his com- 
mand of the famous Third Army and 
shifted to a far less important com- 
mand. 


Not long ago a diamond as large as 
a golf ball was found in a South Afri- 
can mine. The stone weighs 160 
carats, and is 1% inches long, an inch 
wide, and three fourths of an inch 
thick. It is worth about $225,000. 

Diamonds are the most costly and 
also the hardest of all gems. When 
taken from the ground, a diamond is 
dull in appearance. It must be care- 
fully polished and cut so that its many 
sides will reflect the light. 

Some diamonds have flaws which 
make them unsuitable for rings and 
other jewelry. These stones are used 
in industry—for cutting and polish- 
ing lenses, for cutting hard metals, 
and as tips for the drills used to bore 
through rocks. 





Study Guide 


Civilian Goods 


1. Are consumers, in general, having 
much trouble in finding what they want 
to buy at this time? 


2. Do federal officials think that we 
will avoid all shortages? 

3. When is it believed that the worst 
period of shortages will develop? 











4. How will the output of automobiles 
this year probably compare with that of 
1950? 


_5. In what ways are radio and tele- 
vision companies affected by the defense 
program? 

6. Why are we in a better position with 
respect to rubber than we were during 
World War II? 

_7. What are the prospects for a con- 
tinued supply of homes, clothing, and 
food? 

Discussion 


1. Makers of automobiles and house- 
hold equipment both use large quantities 
of steel. If further curbs are necessary 
on the use of steel, which group do you 
think could best curtail output still 
more? 


2. Do you or do you not approve the 
federal regulations now forbidding the 
erection of large buildings for recreation 
or amusement purposes? Explain your 
stand. 


Czechoslovakia 


1. Briefly tell how 
Republic was founded. 


2. What nation smashed Czech 
pendence in 1938-39? 


3. How did the Communists manage 
to gain control of Czechoslovakia after 
World War II? 

4. Why are the Communists carrying 
out a purge in Czechoslovakia now? De- 
scribe the resistance that Czechs are 
putting up. 


the Czechoslovak 


inde- 


5. What are the Czech resources and 
products that make the country valuable 
to Russia? 

6. Name the famous first president of 
the Czech republic. 

7. What happened to the son of the 
first Czech president after the Commu- 
nists took over? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the Communists 
can continue to control the country? 
Give your reasons. 

2. Do you believe that Czech acts of 
sabotage against the Russians might be 
of real help to the free world if a war 
starts? Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is 
job? 


Stuart Symington’s new 


2. What is meant by rotation of troops 
in Korea? 

3. In what way is Ethiopia contribu- 
ting to the United Nations effort in 
Korea? 


4. Why are the people on the Japanese 
island of Hokkaido anxious at this time? 

5. How is the shortage of ministers 
being remedied? 

6. Discuss briefly the Kefauver-Taft 
home-rule bill. 

7. Why is Manchuria in the news now? 
Briefly describe the area, 


8. What building program 
pushed in Mexico at present? 


is being 
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